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SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. 

PART II. ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VIII. ASSIMILATION IN THE MODERN WORLD CONTINUED. 

UNITED STATES. 

The assimilation which has been taking place in the United 
States during the nineteenth century differs radically from that 
in any other country past or present. First of all, it has been 
accomplished under peaceable conditions, and, second, the 
people to be assimilated present themselves, not in mass form, 
as elsewhere, but in the character, generally speaking, of indi- 
viduals. These very conditions supply three good reasons why 
assimilation in America should be comparatively easy. There 
is not, to begin with, the hostility, bred of conquest, to be over- 
come ; nor, again, does allegiance to the customs and traditions 
of the mother-country, the inevitable accompaniment of coloni- 
zation, appear as a barrier to assimilation ; and since the immi- 
grants come in the main as individuals, and are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, they cannot 
physically or mentally resist assimilating forces as a compact 
body of aliens could. Moreover, they are usually only too 
eager to drop the old customs, which often stand as a reminder 
of servitude, and adopt the new habits of those about them. In 
the very character, then, of the passive element the United 
States offers a striking contrast to Russia. Reference is here 
made, of course, to America's assimilation of her immigrants, 
who form by far the majority of the passive element in the 
process. But later, consideration will be given to the problems 
of assimilation that confront the United States in the form of 
the Chinese, the negroes, and the Indians. It seems best to 
treat of the Chinese as a class apart from the rest of the immi- 
grants, owing to the peculiar conditions surrounding their life in 
America. 

386 
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At the outset, therefore, it may be well to inquire a little 
into the history of immigration to the United States. Migration 
is a human instinct as old as that of association itself; and 
emigration and immigration are but the modern expression of 
this primitive impulse which is dominant in all early races. 
The first migrations consisted in the movements of whole bodies 
of men, often in a career of conquest, often in search of easier 
conditions of life. Later on in the history of the world follow 
movements of organized bodies of men for the purpose of colo- 
nization. Colonization is a social act, belonging to an advanced 
stage of civilization. It embraces the element of reflection, and 
is governed by rules, says M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 1 Savages 
and barbarians migrate. Only civilized peoples colonize. The 
modern nineteenth-century movement of emigration and immi- 
gration differs from these two in the essential fact that it is 
individual rather than collective in character. 

" Immigration .... is the life-history of the countries of 

the new world It is in itself the history of the new 

world." 2 In one sense all the people of the United States are 
immigrants. But, adopting the classification of Mayo-Smith, all 
foreigners who came to our shores prior to 1783 may be termed 
colonists ; those who arrived after that date, immigrants. 3 Up 
to 1820 there seems to have been but little immigration into the 
United States. Our statistics of immigration begin with that 
date. Since then 15,376,986 immigrants have come. 4 Immi- 
gration has, without doubt, proved one of the great developers 
of the United States. It has been of immense value in opening 
up the continent, for it has supplied the necessary labor for the 
building of railroads, digging canals, erecting bridges, for "con- 
quering a continent," as Mayo-Smith phrases it. It has enabled 
us to do things rapidly and on a large scale. We are at least, 
asserts the same writer, twenty years in advance of what we 
should have been without the aid of immigration. 5 The character 

1 De la Colonisation chee les Peuples modernes, Introduction, p. xv. 

2 Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 33. 

3 Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 

4 Gannett, The Building of a Nation, p. 108. s Mayo-Smith, op. cit., p. 62. 
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of the immigrant and the state of development of the land to 
which he comes determine his value to the land of his choos- 
ing. If there is new country to be opened up and frontier life 
is a factor in national development, both skilled and unskilled 
labor will be useful to the new land. These conditions have 
prevailed in the United States up to the last quarter of a century; 
hence she has made practical use of all her immigrants. But 
since the completion of the great transcontinental railroads, and 
since the disappearance of free public land, the policy of wel- 
coming all to our shores begins to assume another phase. "Our 
public land has been our great safety-valve, relieving the pres- 
sure of economic distress and failure." 1 But now? In 1880 
more than 34 per cent, of the foreign-born were found in the 
large cities. 2 There the immigrants huddle together and thus 
present obstacles to assimilation which did not formerly occur 
when they were spread out over the frontiers. At first the labor 
of the immigrant was a great economic gain to the United 
States, but does our country now need such masses of unskilled 
labor as are every year being dumped on our shores ? Has not 
the United States passed the stage when all labor, skilled or 
unskilled, is useful ? The work of the pioneer is nearly done, 
and the task that remains does not demand such a large force 
as heretofore. Foreign labor, moreover, has of late become 
absolutely harmful to American institutions. The foreign 
laborer, especially the contract laborer, displaces the American 
laborer, for he is cheaper. He lowers wages, and also the 
standard of living, on account of his numbers. The argument 
that the foreign laborer benefits the American because he enters 
the lowest place in the social scale and thus shoves up the 
American to a higher plane does not hold good, for displace- 
ment is not necessarily followed by advancement. In 1885 3 a 
1 Mayo-Smith, op. cit., p. 57. 

'Ibid., p. 71. In Boston the native element is but 30 per cent, of the whole; in 
Brooklyn it is 28 per cent.; in Buffalo it is 22 per cent.; in New York it is 18 percent.; 
in Chicago it is 20 per cent.; in Detroit it is 21 per cent.; and in Milwaukee it is 13 
per cent. (Gannett, op. cit., p. 121.) 

3 The Contract Labor Act was passed February 26, 1885. A new act was passed 
March 3, 1891, by which the following were excluded: (1) idiots, (2) insane, (3) 
paupers, (4) diseased persons, (5) convicts, (6) polygamists, (7) persons coming under 
contract labor. 
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law was passed against the importation of contract labor, but it 
has been evaded in every way. In spite of the fact that M. 
Novicow asserts laws against immigration to be national suicidal 
measures, 1 "we are," as President Harrison said in his letter of 
acceptance, "already under a duty to defend our civilization by 
excluding alien races whose ultimate assimilation with our 
people is neither possible nor desirable." 

It is interesting to note the attitude of some of our early 
statesmen toward the problem of immigration. A strong feel- 
ing against immigration always existed among the Federalists. 
After the Revolution, when the question of how to treat the for- 
eigners who had helped in the war came up, Washington advised 
that they should not be given places under the government, and 
said that, with the exception of Lafayette, it would be well to 
get rid of them all. He also suggested that the coming of 
foreigners to the United States, with the exception of a few 
skilled mechanics, should not be encouraged. During John 
Adams' administration a law was passed making fourteen years' 
residence the essential condition of naturalization. Under Demo- 
cratic influence, however, this was changed to five. Yet Jeffer- 
son was more outspoken than Washington against immigration. 
He said he wished there were an ocean of fire between this 
country and Europe. 2 About 1830 the Native American, or 
Know Nothing, party arose. It advocated restriction of immi- 
gration by means of a capitation tax, a long probationary period 
for citizenship, and retention of the reins of government in the 
hands of the natives. A pamphlet published in 1854 in Phila- 
delphia, entitled Emigration, Emigrants and Know Nothings, shows 
that the sentiment against the foreigner was constantly growing, 
owing to the conviction that his influence on American citizens 
was bad. The author, a foreigner and opponent of the Know 
Nothings, admits that the native population is being degraded 
by the aliens. " Go where you will, in the United States," he 

1 " When a government prohibits immigration it decrees the death of the nation- 
ality it is pretending to protect." (Novicow, Les Luttes entre Sociites humaines, p. 398.) 

' S. G. Fisher, " Alien Degradation of American Character," Forum, Vol. XIV, 
p. 608. 
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says, "you find that nearly all the dens of iniquity — taverns, 
grogshops, beer houses, gambling places, and houses of ill fame 
and of worse deeds — are kept by foreigners." Again the same 
pamphleteer says that " the native population is deteriorated, 
made poor, needy, and subservient," through the influence of 
the immigrant. Other pamphlets of the times speak of the 
increase of pauperism and crime. 1 The generalizations made by 
these writers are, however, too sweeping. While it is true that 
the foreign element in the cities has always been largely of the 
lower class, at the time these statements were made the immi- 
grant was, economically, a great gain to the United States ; he 
was a help — nay, rather, he was the main agent — in develop- 
ing the resources of our great continent. Even in the cities he 
has had little influence on American institutions, at any rate up 
to the last decade or so, and the effect of his cheaper labor has 
by no means been to make our working classes, as a whole, 
" deteriorate," or to make them " poor, needy, and subservient," 
as the pamphleteers of the fifties would have us believe. Yet it 
is true that the character of the immigrant himself has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1840, and that a slight reaction is 
beginning to be felt by the Americans in contact with him. 
Labor statistics plainly show that the status of the incoming 
alien grows lower decade by decade. From 1840 to 1850, 
laborers constituted 1 5-^- per cent, of all the immigrants. From 
1880 to 1890 they have increased to 25 per cent. During the 
last fifteen years the foreign influx has, no doubt, also had a 
tendency to lower the standard of the American laborer. 2 

The United States, as the freest country in the world, has 
been the Mecca for the oppressed and discontented of all 
nations. Hope of social advancement and motives of personal 
ambition have induced many to seek the land where they expect 
their dearest earthly plans to materialize. Hard times in Europe 
have always increased the influx of foreigners to the United 
States. Thus the great Irish immigration of 1846, and the great 
German immigration of 1853, were due to famines in the old 
countries. 3 The desire to escape military service has also 

1 S. G. Fisher, loc. cit. * Gannett, op. cit., p. 141 . 3 Mayo-Smith, op. cit., p. 44. 
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swelled the ranks of the incoming aliens. In more modern 
times, however, two other classes besides these voluntary immi- 
grants have flocked to our shores : first, those aided by the 
state ; and, second, those induced by private enterprise, as 
transportation companies, contractors, corporations, and so forth. 

The Middle Age attitude of the state toward emigration was 
hostile. Governments believed it weakened the military strength 
of the land, diminished population, and permitted the disclosure 
of trade secrets. But with the growth of colonies the state began 
to look with favor on emigration as a means of keeping green 
the memory of the mother-country. The later idea of govern- 
ment encouragement of emigration is that of getting rid of the 
useless elements of the home population. Switzerland was the 
first to hit upon this scheme, but the British government has 
been most active in making use of this expedient. From 1851 
to 1886 the number of persons assisted by the state to emigrate 
was 40,154; the amount of money spent was 152,902 pounds 
sterling. 1 The two most prominent societies for assisting emi- 
gration in England are the Tuke Committee, under the direction 
of James H. Tuke, and the National Association for Promoting 
State-Directed Emigration and Colonization, of which Lord 
Brabazon is president. Both these societies, like all others for 
the same purpose, declare they aim to send the competent 
rather than the incompetent to our shores. Yet, in spite of 
these claims, the paupers of European countries had by 1882 
become such a burden to the United States that a law was 
passed which declared : " If, on examination, there should be 
found .... any person unable to take care of himself or her- 
self without becoming a public charge, they [the officers] shall 
report the same in writing to the collector of the port, and such 
persons shall not be permitted to land." 2 Canada also, as well 
as the United States, objects to having her population picked 
out by London officials who understand nothing of the condi- 
tions of life in the new country. 

Our immigration lists have also been swelled by those 
induced to come by transportation companies, contractors, etc. 

'Mayo-Smith, op. cit., p. 173. "Ibid., p. 175. 
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In 1885 there were in Switzerland four hundred licensed emi- 
gration agents. In 1888 emigrants were carried from New 
York to Chicago for $5. At one time, says an official German 
document, steerage passengers were carried from Hamburg by 
way of England to New York for $7.* In spite, however, of 
the laws against the landing of the incapable and the contract 
laborer, so many successful evasions were made that it became 
necessary to treat the evils of immigration in a more thorough 
way than heretofore. Accordingly a superintendent of immi- 
gration was appointed in 1891, and since that time strict super- 
vision is making the laws effective. In 1894, of the immigrants 
arriving 2,369 were debarred from landing and deported at the 
expense of the steamship companies. Of these, 1,533 were 
contract laborers ; 836 were prevented for other reasons. In 
addition, 417 immigrants were sent back for having become 
public charges within a year after arrival. The almshouses, 
hospitals, insane asylums, were so relieved by this strict super- 
vision that the committee was not advised of any cases. 2 

With this preliminary sketch in mind, consideration of the 
process of assimilation of these various elements may be under- 
taken. The various ethnic elements of the population of the 
United States a hundred years ago have formed a chemical 
union, so that there is no difference today between the descend- 
ants of the Dutchman of New York, the Englishman of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Huguenot of North Carolina. All are 
"Americans" in blood, feeling, and action. Europeans do not 
realize the assimilating powers of the United States. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the Literary Digest of July 15, 1899, well 
illustrates this fact : 

The concentration of Germans in the northern states will form there a 
German empire. The French in the south will join together and form a 
kingdom of Orleans. And who knows whether the Chinese of the Pacific 
coast may not ask for the protection of the Celestial Empire ? Then, too, 
we shall see Mexico retake the provinces torn from her in the time of her 
weakness. The poor Indians, too, will aspire perhaps after well-won inde- 
pendence. 

'Mayo-Smith, op. cit., pp. 46, 47. 

*H. Sidney Everett, "Immigration and Naturalization," Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. LXXV, p. 345. 
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If the author 1 of this amazing prophecy had given the 
negroes a share, the partition of the United States would have 
been complete. Could anything display more ignorance of the 
actual state of affairs in the United States than the above ? 
Even the best-educated scholars in Europe cannot see in the 
United States a homogeneous nation striving after a common 
ideal. They look upon us as an agglomeration of individuals 
differing in race, religion, and all essential matters. But the 
United States has, nevertheless, a wonderful power of assimilat- 
ing its various ethnic elements into one whole. 

This subject raises the following important questions : (i) 
What method has the United States used in amalgamating the 
various immigrants who have been thronging to her shores during 
the century? (2) What is her type of assimilation? (3) What 
are the main physical and social forces in the environment that 
tend to fuse the divergent peoples together ? (4) What has been 
the reaction of immigrants on natives ? (5) What obstacles stand 
in the way of complete assimilation ? (6) What success has 
attended the efforts of the United States ? In answering these 
questions an opportunity will occur to contrast American assimi- 
lation with Russian. As has already been stated, the immigrants 
or passive element in the assimilating process in the United 
States present themselves, not in mass form as in Russia, but in 
the character of individuals. The individual comes in contact 
with the customs and institutions of a whole people. He has 
little resisting power and is rapidly assimilated, in accordance 
with the law that the effect of assimilating forces is greatest 
when the passive element is made up of isolated individuals. 
Moreover, repeated migrations after reaching the United States 
have lessened the national feeling of the immigrant, diminished 
his family pride, and weakened his homestead ties. It has 
released individuality, and made the immigrant free to think 
new thoughts, and open to suggestion in his new home. 

The method in vogue in the United States is the attract- 
ive method, which implies a policy of absolute toleration, whereas 

■M. Francis Laur; quoted by Weber, "Germany and the United States," 
Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 599. 
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Russia practices a distinctly restrictive policy, the natural result 
of her coercive method of assimilation. In America there is no 
struggle of nationalities or races, as in Austro- Hungary, and no 
subjection of one nationality to another, as in Russia. There is 
no forced union of blood in the United States — indeed, there is 
little or no compulsion of any kind except in the matter of edu- 
cation. America works on aliens through ideals and ideas, and 
adopts the policy of non-interference. By placing all on the 
same footing, by granting equal opportunity to all, she allows 
free play to the powerful human instinct of imitation, which 
causes assimilation. Contrast with this Russia's compulsory sys- 
tem, her constant snubbing of individual preference, her resort 
to persecution as a means of producing similarity of thought, 
and her restriction of the imitative faculty. America accents 
the present, destroys custom-imitation, and weakens nationali- 
ties. Russia accents the past, prevents mode-imitation, and 
hence unwittingly emphasizes national differences. 

The type of assimilation in the two countries, in consequence 
of the methods used, is essentially different. The United States, 
with her ideal of universal brotherhood, equal opportunity, 
extended consciousness of kind, and personal freedom, gives us 
the democratic type of assimilation, while Russia, with her ideal 
of loyalty, unity of faith, and class authority, gives us the aristo- 
cratic type. 

The physical conditions of life in America have always been 
favorable to rapid assimilation. Like Russia, the United States 
has a great expanse of territory, and frontier life has here as 
there played an important part in national development. Indeed, 
Mayo-Smith considers frontier life, until recently, as one of the 
main elements in the assimilation of foreigners in the United 
States. 1 The unconventional, intimate, and interdependent life 
of the pioneer settlement tends to break down barriers and 
spread sympathy and likemindedness. It is, therefore, favorable 
to rapid assimilation. Russia's successful assimilation of fron- 
tier peoples has already been noticed. The climate of America, 

1 " Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States," I, Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. IX, p. 439. 
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too, is a powerful assimilating influence. It tends to make all 
living here, both natives and foreigners, restless and energetic. 
This restless temperament, which is bound to be developed in 
the United States, leads to the characteristic desire of changing 
the domicile. Thus old ties are constantly weakened, and assimi- 
lation becomes easier and easier. 

The greatest difference of all, perhaps, between the United 
States and Russia is found in their respective social environments. 
The condition of the social environment in the United States is 
that of general intercourse, only slightly interrupted by distinc- 
tions of social position ; in Russia it is isolation of class from 
class and rank from rank. In the United States the people are 
one people and not a hierarchy of classes; in Russia, on the 
contrary, there is a series of strongly marked class environments. 
Faith in the people is one of America's leading traits, while the 
element of suspicion is conspicuous in Russia's policy. In 
America communication has been so facilitated by the develop- 
ment of the means of intercourse — the railroad, the telegraph, 
and the press — that the social environment has become, speak- 
ing very generally, practically the same for all her inhabitants. 
Assimilation has, in consequence, been accelerated, in accordance 
with the law that the greater the extent and identity of the social 
environment for all the members of any group, the more rapid 
will be the assimilation in that group. The social environment 
of the immigrant in the United States is more prosperous than 
that in the land from which he came, and realizes a more liberal 
standard of life. Hence it has a great effect on him and trans- 
forms him quickly. He is left free to adopt and imitate the 
new life about him, and does so, since he wishes to be identified 
with prosperity. American worship of progress soon infects the 
immigrant, and is a powerful aid in helping him to fling off prece- 
dent and accept the new ideas of his new environment. Custom- 
imitation is superseded by mode-imitation, and rapid assimilation 
is the result. The rapidity with which assimilating forces in 
America work is illustrated by the story of the life of Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis, which is just coming out in the Outlook. Says the Out- 
look for March 2, 1901 : 
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Such is the power of assimilation on this continent that it soon becomes 
a matter of indifference from what country a man came ; whether he speak 
the English, the French, the German, the Italian, or the Danish language. 
Let him be here but a little time and open himself to the influences which 
play upon every receptive human spirit here, and he will soon speak with the 
American accent out of the American heart. (P. 482.) 

How different is the effect of the social environment in Russia 
on the German colonists, for instance ! The Germans coming 
in contact with Russian peasant life find a mode of life inferior 
to their own, and which they naturally do not wish to imitate. 
Custom-imitation maintains its sway among them, and thus pre- 
vents assimilation with the Russians. The free intercourse in 
business, politics, and social life, which the United States permits 
between the foreigner and the native, leads to intermarriage 
sooner than in a country like Russia where class environments 
are strikingly different and isolation rather than intercourse is 
the policy of the state, and where often the hostility of a con- 
quered people or the traditional violence of the colonist acts as 
a hindrance to intermarriage. 

Appeal is made to the immigrant through the economic 
prosperity which surrounds him ; through public opinion which 
he breathes in daily, till it gradually transmutes him ; and through 
community of interest, economic, social, and political, resulting 
from the doctrine of equal opportunity for all. America makes 
no discrimination in business, social life, or politics (after natu- 
ralization) between the native and the alien, but treats all alike. 
None of our great political, religious, or social groupings widens 
the space between native and alien. But all of them associate 
the various ethnic elements in political, religious, and social 
unions, in such manner as to hasten the development of a 
common spirit and the growth of a common sentiment. In the 
United States one finds his own class, falls into the place he 
deserves, more frequently perhaps than anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mention of the assimilating agencies in the United States 
will discover the absence of religion, Russia's main instrument. 
Education and the suffrage are America's principal agencies. 
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Like other modern countries, the United States employs educa- 
tion as a means of assimilation. It is, in fact, her chief assimila- 
tive instrument. The American school, however, differs radically 
from the Russian in its ideal. There one of the chief aims of the 
school is the inculcation of a national faith. Here the matter of 
religion is left altogether out of the question. By means of the 
school, the United States is able to get a hold upon the children 
of the immigrant, to teach them English, and to instill into them 
American ideas and ideals. The foreign and the native child 
meet together in the public schools, and imbibe the same ideas 
of freedom and of progress, not only from the lessons taught, 
but from the actual operation and life of the school itself. The 
school environment is the same for both and is a powerful influ- 
ence for counteracting the various racial environments in the 
homes of the immigrants. It is the greatest of all forces in 
American life, tending to dissolve racial and traditional ties, and 
to resolve the alien into the American. It is often impossible 
to affect the grown immigrant directly, especially if he settles 
among his own countrymen. But the schools affect the children, 
and through the children the parents are reached. Other educa- 
tive influences are the press, the club, and the stage. 

The other great agent which the United States employs for 
the assimilation of immigrants is the suffrage. "The exercise of 
this power," Mayo-Smith declares, "with the knowledge it 
demands, the interest it exites, and the responsibility it involves," 
is one of the most potent influences tending to bring men of 
different nationalities into unity. 1 The effect of the policy of 
the United States in admitting the immigrant to full political 
rights after naturalization 2 has been to prevent the formation of 
a servile class in this country or any well-defined system of 
classes, and to induce the immigrant to make the most of him- 
self. 3 Moreover, the suffrage, by forcing the alien into one or 
the other of our political parties, thrusts upon him political 

"'Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States," II, Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. IX, p. 665. 

s He can hold any office save that of president or vice-president. 

' Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 82. 
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education and forces him into the midst of American life and 
influence. Thus he comes in contact with a great number of 
assimilating forces, and his assimilation is vastly accelerated by 
this means. Otherwise he would form a class apart, and remain 
outside many Americanizing influences. Political parties and 
clubs show no discrimination between native and alien. 

The response of the immigrants to assimilating influences in 
the United States depends largely upon whether after landing 
they are scattered throughout the country or are massed in 
groups of their own race. In the latter case the foreign lan- 
guage and customs may persist even to the descendants ; for the 
greater the massing of the passive element, the greater will 
be its resistance to assimilating forces. The response also 
depends upon the power of the immigrant to appreciate the 
situation, and upon his desire to imitate the life about him. 
Unless his social status is too low, he will become infected by 
the prosperous environment and give a ready response. It is 
prompt in the case of the majority of our immigrants. The immi- 
grant- usually soon perceives that it is to his advantage to adopt 
American ideas and habits. He discovers that both social and 
political advancement will come by learning the language and 
imitating the customs of those about him. In order to compete 
with the native be must adopt American quickness and energy ; 
in order to succeed he must learn English, for much intercouse 
is necessary to business competition. His desire to engage in 
the prosperous life of the community, and his hope of a future for 
his children which they never could have enjoyed in the old 
country, are powerful motives in causing a ready response to the 
assimilating forces to which he is subjected. 

First, what is the attitude of the German immigrant toward 
American life and institutions ? All attempts to found compact 
German settlements in the United States, which shall remain 
impervious to the American influence, have failed and must fail. 
In other words, a German nation within the American nation is 
impossible. The Germans arriving in the United States soon see 
the folly of such an idea, and, moreover, soon cease to wish for 
its realization. Under the influences of American life, their 
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most ardent desire, in a short time, becomes American citizen- 
ship, and the rapidity with which the transformation of the most 
phlegmatic German into the most enthusiastic American is con- 
summated is often astounding. This happens in spite of the fact 
that the Germans are a cohesive race, with strong national con- 
sciousness, and that they in consequence tend to group in settle- 
ments of their own kind, and attempt to keep up national 
sentiment by festivals, gymnastic societies, and national songs 
and music. Yet the American-born son of a German is already 
completely Americanized. The secret of the ready response of 
the German to American methods is to be found in his intense 
appreciation of American life, made possible by his potential 
resemblance to the American. His culture stage is about on a 
level with that of the native citizen, and hence adjustment of 
minor differences is not difficult. The German sees that his 
interests may easily become identical with ours, and therefore 
he eagerly adopts our language, laws, and customs. He begins 
to learn English almost the day he lands. He makes a better 
home and moves upward in the social scale, perhaps, faster than 
the immigrant from any other country. The Teutonic element 
is dominant among the foreigners of the United States. The 
total German immigration to our shores since 1820 is 4, 359, 121. * 
One-third of the population of the United States is of German 
descent. 2 Sentiment in Germany is strongly against the absorp- 
tion of the German into the life and interests of the union. Dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Germans to form colonies in 
the United States expresses itself in the effort which is now 
being made to deflect emigration from the United States to 
South America. On April 1, 1898, a new emigration law went 
into effect in Germany. Its purpose is to induce the Germans 
to found colonies in South America that will conserve the lan- 
guage and custom of the mother-country. Companies under- 
taking to settle such colonies will be aided by money and 
political protection. 3 German colonies in Brazil are able to 

1 Mayo-Smith, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 Weber, " Germany and the United States," Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 599. 
*Ibid. 
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maintain their independent nationality, for there it is a case of 
superior (German) culture in contact with inferior (Portuguese); 
and following the law that the superior culture tends to prevail 
over the inferior, the German becomes the dominant influence. 
The fact must be noted, however, that there has been a reaction 
of the Germans upon the Americans, and in the main it has been 
beneficial. Usually the immigrant has little power to change 
our life and customs. The German has perhaps had more influ- 
ence on the American than any other nationality. The greater 
influence of the Germans compared with that of other aliens 
upon our life may be due to the fact that the Germans who come 
here belong, on the whole, to a better social class than most of 
the other immigrants. Owing to political conditions in Ger- 
many, they are drawn from higher ranks than are those of most 
of the other countries. The intensity of race-consciousness for 
which the Germans are famous is also responsible for the reactive 
effect of the Germans upon our civilization. For in the assimi- 
lating process the interaction between the elements involved is 
greater the higher the culture stage and the more intense the 
race-consciousness of the passive element. The German influ- 
ence is noticeable in our science, music, forms of amusement, 
and also in the matter of Sunday observance. 

The lowest class of immigrants to the United States is found 
among the Italians, French-Canadians, Polish and Russian Jews, 
and Hungarians. Their standards are low ; they have no appre- 
ciation of civilization and show little desire to adopt American 
customs. Often their aim in coming to the United States is to 
earn enough money to assure them of a comfortable existence 
after their return home. Their social plane is too low to be 
affected by American prosperity ; and, since there is no appre- 
ciation of the new life, there is no desire to change from the old. 
Hence they do not assimilate. Indeed, this class of immigrants 
presents one of the greatest obstacles to assimilation in the 
United States, not only on account of their low social status, 
but because they come in organized bodies and stay together 
after landing. The commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics speaks thus of the Italians : 
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They come in rudely organized bodies, not as a rule under contract from 
the employers themselves, but under the leadership of certain of their own 
nation, who arrange concerning their employment and pay. The Italian's 
object in coming to this country is simple. He wishes to stay here until he 
can save $200 or $300 and then go home again. This sum amounts to a 
competence in his own country and enables him to pass the remainder of his 

days as a man of wealth and established position The task which he 

has before him is not a difficult one His expenses he is able to reduce 

to a minimum. In matters of personal comfort he is the reverse of exacting. 
He can bear an infinite amount of crowding without apparently interfering 
with his enjoyment of life or sense of decency. His diet is simple ; it is even 
cheaper than that of the French-Canadian. While the Canadian relies largely 
on pease and other cheap and nutritious vegetables, the food of the Italian 
consists largely of stale bread, stale fruit, and stale beer. The Italians use 
these things at a point where they cease to be marketable. Of fruit, in par- 
ticular, they save large quantities at a point where it has almost no commercial 
value, applying a kind of drying process of their own, and afterward cooking 
the dried fruit from time to time as it is wanted. 1 

The Italian immigrant is less contentious than the Irishman, 
and less order-loving than the German, says Jacob Riis. He is 
content to live in a pigsty and submits to robbery at the hand 
of the rent collector without murmur. On reaching the United 
States he falls into the hands of the Italian banker, whom he 
trusts implicitly. He knows no English and doesn't know 
enough to learn it, and is forced, therefore, to have recourse to 
the middleman in all his doings. 2 Thus he comes but little 
under the influence of the Americans. Since the points of con- 
tact are reduced to the minimum, assimilation is retarded, in 
accordance with the inverse of the law that the greater the num- 
ber of points of contact, the more rapid will be the assimilation. 

The French-Canadians in the United States belong to the 
same class as the Italians. They have been pouring into New 
England for some years past. They work for lower wages and 
live on cheaper food than either the Irish or the Americans. 
They remain under the power of the priests, do not send their 
children to public schools, and economize in every way in order 
to return home. Thus they, too, by keeping aloof from Ameri- 
cans and reducing the number of contacts, resist assimilation. 

'Mayo-Smith, op. cit., pp. 133, 134. 

* Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives pp. 48, 49. 
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Of the other ethnic elements in the United States but a 
word is needed. The English and Scotch adapt themselves 
immediately, being absorbed at once into the general mass. 
They are, however, tenacious of the relatively few points in 
which their culture differs from ours. They seldom surrender 
their citizenship, hence they count for little politically. The 
Irish retain their national spirit and desire to act together, some- 
times into the second, and even into the third, generation. But 
they finally succumb to American influence. The Scandinavians 
Americanize even more readily than the Germans. They are 
industrious, temperate, and ready to face hardship. 1 The Bohe- 
mian, on the contrary, is hard to influence on account of his 
great race-pride, developed under political adversity. His harsh 
language, which is hard to learn and hard to unlearn, makes free 
intercourse difficult, and his intense hatred of the Germans pre- 
vents his mingling with them here any more than in Europe. 

The chief obstacles to assimilation in the United States are, 
as can be readily inferred from the foregoing, the massing of 
immigrants in nationalities, which encourages custom- and hin- 
ders mode-imitation, and the exceedingly low social status of 
many of the immigrants, as the Italians and French-Canadians, 
which precludes appreciation of our culture and institutions, and 
hence does not give rise even to the desire to imitate. 

Despite hindrances, however, the United States has had, on 
the whole, wonderful success in the achievement of her aim, 
which is the creation of a homogeneous people, through unity 
of speech, community of interests, and unity of social and politi- 
cal standards and ideals. Community of faith, the main factor 
in the Russian ideal of assimilation, forms no part of the Ameri- 
can scheme. Russia, like the United States, desires unity of 
speech, but her compulsory method of forcing the Russian lan- 
guage on her subjects through legal acts and persecution meets 
with but partial success, as do the efforts of the Germans to 
impose their language on the Danes of Schleswig-Holstein. 
But America's policy of inducing her immigrants to adopt Eng- 
lish, by making it a matter of advantage for them to do so, is, on 
1 Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, pp. 33, 34. 
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the contrary, largely successful The immigrant may speak his 
native tongue or English. His grandchildren always speak Eng- 
lish. The editor of Die deutsche Post, a journal devoted to the 
interests of the German-Americans, advocates the policy of 
upholding the German language and influence in America; yet 
he declares that one language should reign supreme from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and adds that it would be absurd to think 
of making that language German. 1 The fact that in states where 
the immigrants and their children constitute three-fourths of the 
population the people are as American in sentiment, political 
life, and legislation as anywhere in the union shows how com- 
plete is the assimilation. Thus Wisconsin, where there are 263.7 
foreign votes to 100 native votes, does not differ radically 
from Iowa, where there are only 71.45 foreign votes of two gen- 
erations to 100 native votes. Though in many districts of cer- 
tain states the foreign-born far outnumber the native-born, the 
foreigner does not differ markedly from the native in manner of 
life and work. 2 For instance, the foreign artisan, instead of 
using primitive European methods, adopts, like the American, 
the newest machinery. Mayo-Smith cites this fact as a negative 
proof of the assimilative influence of physical environment on all 
immigrants. 3 Is it not rather true that this adaptation is due to 
a prosperous social environ which compels imitation of success- 
ful methods ? If our immigrants were drawn from the superior 
social ranks of Europe, they would be much less impressed by 
our culture and prosperity, and the task of assimilation would, 
in consequence, be difficult. But coming, as they do, from 
the middle classes, impression is easily made, and they are 
rapidly brought to the American plane. The causes of Ameri- 
ca's success in assimilating her immigrants are : ( 1 ) the attract- 
ive method of assimilation which allows free play for the 
operation of the assimilating forces of the physical and social 
environments, and intermarriage; (2) the practical identity of 

1 Paul Carus, " The German in America," Open Court, Vol. XIII, p. 626. 

2 Mayo-Smith, "Assimilation of Nationalities in the United States," II, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. IX, p. 666. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 444. 
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the social environment for all ; (3) the absence of class-environ- 
ment; (4) the absence of reverence and awe for any person or 
class; (5) diffusion of consciousness of kind; (6) the individ- 
ual or unorganized character of the elements to be assimilated ; 
(7) the slight impulse for custom-imitation; and (8) the preva- 
lence and ease of mode-imitation. 

Sarah E. Simons. 
Washington, D. C. 

\To be concluded^ 



